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THIS IS A CHINA-MAN, 


And I suppose that is a specimen of the tea 
plant that he is shewing you. There is a tea 
chest by his side you see. 

The law in China regulates every thing that 
relates to dress, and even fixes the colors that 
distinguish different ranks in life. The color to 
which the common people are confined is blue or 
black, and th ‘ir dress is always composed of plain 
cotton cloth. In summer they wear a sugar loaf 
cap, like the one you see in the picture, lined with 
satin and covered with cane, neatly wrought. 
Sometimes they fix to the top of it a large tuft of 
red hair, which falling down covers it to the brim. 
The dress consists of a vest, which reaches to the 
ground, the sleeves of which are wide, and termi- 
nate at the wrist in the form of a horse shoe, leav- 
ing nothing to be seen but the ends of the fingers. 
Sometimes they wear a girdle of silk round the 
waist, from which is suspended a sheath with a 
kind of knife, and two small sticks which they use 
at their meals. Under this robe they wear draw- 
ers suited to the season. In summer they are 
made of linen, in winter of satin lined with fur. 
Their shirts are in like manner adapted to the 
season; and under the shirt a Chinese generally 
wears a silk net, which prevents it from adhering 
to the skin. In winter they wear a collar joined 
to their robe, made of silk sable or fox skin. 

I told you that even the color of their dress was 
regulated by law. The Emperor and princes of 
the blood alone wear yellow. Certain mandarines 
are permitted to wear satin of a red ground, upon 
days of ceremony; but in general they are clothed 
in black, blue or violet. A Chinese dressed ac- 
cording to rule would consider it as great an 
omission to forget his fan, as it would be to forget 
his boots. 

The dress of the Chinese women is extremely 
modest. Their robes are close at the top and 
very long. They often wear tufts of gold or silver 
flowers in their hair. Young ladies wear a kind 
of bonnet, covered with stuff or silk, sometimes 
adorned with pearls or diamonds. The custom of 
confining the feet of the women to the size of an 
infant’s foot, has now grown into disuse, except 
among the most unenlightened of the people. 
They effected this in the following way—When a 
female infant was born, the nurse wrapped up its 
feet in a very tight bandage, and the poor baby 
had to endure this torture until the feet had ceased 
to grow. Gay, the poet, says— 

He-e China ladies shall their pride display, 
And silver figures gild their loose array; 

She boasts her little feet and winking eyes, 
That tunes the fife or tinkling cymbal plies. 


While is the color for mourning among the 
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Chinese. A son has no right to wear it while his 
father or mother are alive; but he can wear no 
other for three years afier their death, and even 
when this mourning is ended, his clothes ever after 
must be of one color. The use of silk and furs is 
forbidden to children by the law, which even pre- 
scribes to them the time when they may first wear 
a cap, and the manner in which it must be given 
to them. The master of ceremonies when placing 
tle cap upon their heads, addresses them in this 
way. ‘‘Consider that you now receive the dress 
of those who have attained to maturity, and that 
you cease to be children; renounce therefore all 
childish thoughts and inclinations, assume a grave 
and serious behaviour, apply with resolution to 
the study of virtue and wisdom, and endeavor to 
merit a long and happy life.” 

The places of worship in China, called Pagodas, 
are generally situated on lofty eminences. There 
is one in the picture you observe. They are built 
of different materials—some of them are made of 
stone consisting of eight or ten stories, each of 
which is encircled with balconies, and the whole 
is terminated in a roof highly ornamented and 
running up toa slender point. Some of them have 
flat tops on which trees and shrubs grow. Before 
the gates of every great town there are beautiful 
towers ofa similar construction. That in Nankin, 
is decidedly the handsomest. It is called the 
Porcelain tower, being wholly covered with the 
most beautiful China, which still retains its original 
beauty, though it has stood four hundred years. 
This tower is nine stories high, each being orna- 
mented with a cornice three feet above its win- 
dows. It is ascended on the inside by a stair case 
and every story consists of a large room, the ceil- 
ing of which is richly painted, and the walls full of 
niches for the reception of idols. ‘The building is 
terminated by a large spiral top with a gilt oval 
ball, of extraordinary size, at its extremity. It is 
three hundred feet high—decreasing in breadth as 
it rises in height; and the whole forms an elegant 
building beyond any ancient or modern piece of 
architecture in the east. At every door in the 
streets, after sunset, a large paper lamp is hung 
up. These lamps tell the name of the person who 
lives in the house, his trade, and the article in 
which he traffics, and make a very pretty illumi- 
nation. F. 








From the Religious Magazine. 
AT HOME, AND ABROAD. 

Julia Clifford had just placed her books upon 
the table, and was about commencing the study 
of her French lesson, when her little sister enter- 
ed the room and said, ‘sister Julia, will you please 
to fasten my dress?’ ‘Oh dear!’ said: Julia, ‘I 
am sure I shall be glad when I do n’t have chil- 
dren to dress; do come here.’ The little girl 
walked towards her sister with a timid air, and 
stood near her. ‘Do stand nearer, I should think 
you supposed I could reach half a mile!’ said Ju- 
lia, in a still more peevish tone, at the same time 
giving Eliza’s dress a sudden jerk, which nearly 
threw the little girl down. She at last finished 
dressing her, after many. complaints of the hooks 
unfastening as soon as she had fastened them. 
Eliza no sooner perceived her daily penance over, 
than, with hasty step, she ran down stairs to bid 
her sick mother good morning. 

Julia again seated herself at her books, and had 
learned about a half a page, (for being a very 
good French scholar, it took her but a short time 
to learn her lessons, ) when her sister Ellen enter- 
ed with her comb and brush in her hand, and her 
dress hanging over herarm. ‘Oh mercy!’ said 





Julia, drawing a deep sigh, ‘I was in hopes I 
should have a minute’s peace, and a room to my- 
self, but it ’s always just so; I no sooner sit down 
to study or to do anything else, than the whole 
family are afier me; some wanting one thing, and 
some another! and now Miss Ellen, I should like 
to know what you want?’ ‘Why,’ said Ellen, 
with au ill suppressed laugh, ‘I should think old 
Polly had come;’ (a well known shrew in a neigh- 
boring village where they spent their summers) 
‘for I have been dreaming that she was here, and 
was scolding and storming all day long.’ ‘I wish 
you would keep your thoughts and your dreams to 
yourself; I am sure I do n’t know who wants to 
hear them,’ muttered Julia in an under tone. 
‘Oh!’ said Ellen, ‘I had forgotten that you asked 
me what I wished you to do: I want you to do just 
what you always do; to wash my face, brush my 
hair, and fasten my dress; you know it never 
takes you more than ten minutes.’ ‘Ten min- 
utes!’ said Julia, ‘I am sure I don’t know who 
has ten minutes to spare.’ She then rose hastily 
from her seat, but, on the way to the wash-stand, 
she struck her foot against the rocker of a chair 
which ought to have been set in its proper place. 
This only increased her anger, and taking up the 
pitcher she poured the water into the bowl, with 
such violence that it spattered the wall, and nearly 
covered the beautiful French wash-stand, which 
her father had given her but a few months before, 
and which until new she had kept as bright as 
ever. She at last succeeded in washing Ellen’s 
face, and in brushing her beautiful curls; but it 
was not until the little girl had shed many tears, 
and had said many times, ‘please do n’t pull quite 
so hard.’ 

Soon the breakfast bell rang, and she hastened 
to meet her father and bid him good morning. At 
the table she was kind to her brothers and sisters, 
and talked of the weather, and the times: but still 
a keen observer might have perceived the limger= 
ing traces of the recent storm. ki 

After breakfast she prepared her sister fore 
school, and, a little before nine, left the house for — 
her own school room. Among her companions 
she was kind and affectionate, and all loved and 
admired her. After she returned home she was 
sulky and disobliging to all the younger members 
of the family; but her father no sooner entered 
the parlor than the cloud immediately dispersed, 
and she was as pleasant as a kind and affectionate 
father could have desired; for she was more 
afraid of his displeasure than of any thing else in 
the world. The rest of the day passed very much 
in the same. manner. 

After tea she dressed for a juvenile party. Her 
form was naturally light and graceful, and her 
face beautiful; and being dressed in a very be- 
coming manner, she looked uncommonly well. 
As she entered the room, all eyes were fixed upon 
her, and many persons were heard to say, ‘Did 
you ever sce a more beautiful creature?’ During 
the evening she was lively, gay, and animated; 
she talked and laughed with all her acquaintance, 
and there was many a young lady, who, as she 
stood alone and unnoticed, said within herself, 
‘Oh! that I could be as cheerful and pleasant, as 
Julia Clifford.’ 

And now, reader, is not this the case with many 
a young lady besides the one just described. Are 
there not many others who are very pleasant and 
lively in company, and even in the school room, 
whom we should find on entering the domestic 
circle, where, above all other places, they should 
be kind and cheerful, to be as peevish and diso- 
bliging as was Julia Clifford. Y. 
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From the Religious Magazine. 
THE HAPPY HOUR. 

The happy hour,—the hour which all loved so 
well in the family of Mrs. Stanley. had at last ar- 
rived. The rocking chair was placed for their 
dear mother—Anna’s little stool close beside it, 
and the seata for the other children were arranged 
in their usue] manner. The joyous laugh of child- 
hood, and a mother’s clear and soft voice were 
heard in the hall. They entered the parlor, and 
were soon seated in their respective places. 

‘Whose turn is it to hear a story this evening,’ 
said Mrs, Stauley? ‘It is mine,’ said a bright- 
eyed, laughing boy of four years old; ‘and mine 
too,’ said the gentle voice of Anna. ‘I believe 
it is your turn to hear a story first, George, and 
what shall I tell you about?’ said Mrs. Stanley. 
_ *Oh! tell me a story about a dog.’ 

‘ Are you all ready to hear?’ said Mrs. Stanley, 
and she then commenced an interesting account 
of.a dog owned by the monks of St. Bernard in 
Switzerland, who saved the lives of a whole fami- 
ly, when, had it not been for his timely aid, they 
must have perished amidst the snows of their na- 
tive mountains. She had not proceeded far in her 
narration when she was unexpectedly interrupted 
by some household care, which kept her from her 
little cirele a long time, as the children ‘hought. 
At length, however, she returned, and finished 
her story, with which they were all greatly de- 
lighted, and particularly George, for whose grati- 
fication it was told. 

As she ended, the children heard the footsteps 
of their father, which were the well known signal 
that their hour had terminated. 

‘But, Anna,’ said Mrs. Stanley, ‘ you shall 
hear your story to-morrow. | will meet you earli- 
er than I did this evening, and we will spend a 
longer time together.’ The tears were fast filling 
Anna’s deep blue eyes, as she rose from her little 
seat beside her mother, which Mrs. Stanley ob- 
serving, added quickly, ‘but if you prefer it, I 
will tell you a story now.’ ‘Oh! thank you, dear 
mother,’ said Anna, and again seated herself in 
the spot which was so dear to her. 

* And what shall I tell you about, Anna?’ said 
her mother. Her eye was quickly lighted, and 
her cheek suffused with the blush of pleasure and 
animation as she said, ‘ Will you tell me about 
heaven, dear mother?’ The other children, who 
were now with their father, but who heard Anna’s 
request, said to each other, ‘1 wonder why Anna 
does not love to hear stories.’ Soon, however, 
they were engaged in lively conversation with 
their father, and their little sister was forgotten, 
while she sat listening with eager attention to 
every word her mother uttered. Now and then 
her gentle voice was heard asking questions re- 
specting this all-engrossing subject. ‘Dear moth- 
er,’ she said, ‘are you sure that Jesus will let 
little children go to that beautiful world? Will he 
let me go there?’ And then as her mother would 
tell her of Jesus’ love to children while on earth, 
her young heart beat with gratitude as she said, 
‘Oh mother! is not Jesus very kind?’ Mrs. Stan- 
ley then told her, that in heaven all would be hap- 
py because all would be holy—because there 
would be no sin there,—if sinners were admitted 
there, it would be no better than this world:— 
that if children would wish to enter that bright 
world they must love Jesus here, and never diso- 
bey his commandments, and that their sinful hearts 
must be taken from them. 

Here Anna laying her head in her mother’s 
lap, burst into tears. ‘ What isthe matter with 
my dear daughter?’ said Mrs. Stanley. ‘Oh 
mother! I am afraid I thall not go to that beauti- 
ful world.’ The children heard Anna’s remark, 
and were for a moment lost in reverie, ‘ for,’ said 
they to themselves, ‘if Anna cannot go there, 
who is always so good and kind, where shall we 
be?’—it was but for a moment, and again their 
merry laugh was heard. 

In the meantime their mother was soothing her 


little children, and then she told her of the golden 
harps, and of the sweet songs that the redeemed 
would forever sing in heaven. Thus kindly she 
talked to her daughter till the clock told the hour 
of retiring. Soon each little one was dreaming of 
their sports and plays, all except Anna, whose 
fancy was wandering in the regions of that beauti- 
ful world of which she loved so well to hear. 

A few weeks only had passed away, and the 
hour—the once happy hour, in the family of Mrs. 
Stanley had again arrived, but the joyous laugh of 
childhood was not now heard, and that pleasant 
group of little ones were no longer seated around 
their mother, listening to her delightful stories. 
Not a sound was heard in the darkened chamber, 
where on a bed of sickness the sufferer lay, save 
now and then a stifled sob, or half suppressed 
whisper, ‘ Anna—dear Anna,’—showing how deep 
was the love felt by all for the little one who was 
so soon to be taken from them. The mother was 
there, sitting Ly the bed side, holding the hand of 
her little daughter. The father too was watching 
over her; she had fallen asleep for a few moments, 
but on awaking she said, ‘ Is it not the hour, dear 
mother, you always spend with us?’ Mrs, Stanley 
well knew the thoughts passing in Anna’s mind, 
and said, ‘ Shall I tell you about heaven again?’ 
‘Do, dear mother.’ She listened with the most 
eager attention, fearful lest she should lose one 
word from her lips. Mrs. Stanley paused a mo- 
ment, and the low and gentle voice of the sufferer 
was again heard. ‘If I should die,—if I should 
die now, dear mother, should I go to heaven?’ 
Again was that mother’s voice heard telling of Je- 
sus’ love for children. Thus passed the hour, but 
at its close the spirit of the little one had passed 
away to that bright world. It was indeed to her 
the happy hour. =... 
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Written for the Youth's Conipanion. 
JEWISH ANTIQUITIES--No. 7. 

Marriage Customs.—The espousal or betroth- 
ment of the parties who were to be united in mar- 
riage, generally took place a few months, but 
sometimes several years before that event. The 
husband gave a dowry for his wife, and when un- 
able to pay this, he gave instead, the labor of his 
hands. Thus Jacob served seven years for each 
of his wives. This custom is still prevalent in the 
East. Travellers assert that the modern custom 
is to put this money into the public treasury, for 
the support of widows and orphans. 

The bride was always as richly attired as her 
income would permit. Thus, John represents the 
New Jerusalem, ‘‘ as coming down out of heaven 
as a bride adorned for her husband.” The cere- 
mony was performed in the court, but this being 
retired, the bride was not exposed to the view of 
the multitude. A canopy supported by four per- 
sons, was held over the head of the bride. The 
Rabbi who presided, covered her head with one 
end of the Telith which was round the neck of the 
bridegroom. A cup of wine was then taken, from 
which both parties drank, The bridegroom then 
gave a piece of money or a ring to the bride, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Lo! thou art married to me with this rin 
according to the custom of Moses and the Israel- 
ites.” Two witnesses then heard the marriage 
contract read, and a cup of wine was drank by the 
assembled company, and then dashed to the 
ground to denote the instability of earthly hopes. 
A solemn procession then took place to the house 
of the bridegroom, where attendants were waiting, 
who when they saw him, exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold the 
bridegroom cometh.” ‘Torches were carried in 
this procession. These were long poles, support- 
ing asmall pan of oil, in which was immersed a 
piece of linen whose flame threw a brilliant light 
on the surrounding darkness. One of these consist- 
ed of a hollow tube, through which was drawn a 
slip of cloth. On the arrival of the procession, 





i they went in, and ‘‘the door was shut.” Hence 
we see the force of the parable of the ten virgins, 





sweet child with the kind promises of the bible to[ 


Mr. Ward describes a wedding which he wit- 
nessed at Serampore. The bridegroom lived at a 
distance, and a large procession waited for him, to 
conduct him to the bride. When he arrived 
many were without their lights, and were seen 
running about to obtain them, but it was too late. 
The cry was, ‘‘ Behold the bridegroom cometh, go 
ye out to meet him.” He was conducted to the 
house of the bride, and seated in a highly orna- 
mented chair beneath a sort of portico. -After 
sitting a few moments, he arose and went into the 
house, when the door was shut, and in vain did 
Mr. W. and some others sue for admittance. 

Wedding garments were furnished by the 
wealthy for each of the guests, and it was consid- 
ered an insult to return them and thereby decline 
the invitation. ‘They were sometimes the only in- 
vitation, as the name of the person invited was 
written upon them. Jn the case of the marriage 
of the king’s son they were all refused, and after- 
ward the servants were sent to the highways and 
hedges to ‘‘ compel them to come in, that the 
house might be filled.” 








MORALITY. 








BROTHERLY LOVE. 

Most of our young readers have probably heard 
of the father who, when on his dying bed, called 
his children around him, and, giving them a bun- 
dle of sticks tied together, told each one of them 
to try and break it. They tried all round, but in 
vain; it was too strong for them while united to- 
gether. He then ordered the bundle to be untied, 
and even his youngest child could snap asunder 
the separated sticks. ‘‘ Learn hence,” said he, 
addressing his children, ‘‘that you are strong 
while united together, and weak when disunited. 
O, my children, regard my dying words, and ever 
continue united together in love.” 

But though this account may be well known to 
many, the following may only be known to a few. 
A certain miller had three sons, all of them indus- 
trious young fellows, so that the business of the 
mill went on thrivingly, and the whole family lived 
together in peace. At last the miller, béing an 
old man, called his sons together, to give them 
some fatherly advice and counsel before he retired 
f.om business. He took his sons to a meadow at 
no great distance, where three little streams met 
together; for at this place he had constructed a 
small water-wheel, which, under the influence of 
the united streams, turned round at a very surpri- 
sing rate. After a little time, the old man turned 
off one of the streams in another direction; this 
sensibly affected the water-wheel, which did nt 
turn round any thing like so well as before. 
Soon after this he cut off another of the streams 
from its former course, and now the water-whe ] 
fairly stopped, or, if it did move at all, turned ina 
very sluggish manner. 

‘*My sons,” said the miller, ‘‘ learn a lesson 
from the three streams. So long as your efforts 
are united, so long will the mill prosper; but if 
ever, in folly or in anger, you separate from each 
other, from that moment you may date your ruin.” 

The sons profited by the advice of their aged 
father; for though at times little disagreements 


g|sprung up among them, they practised forbear- 


ance enough one towards another to prevent a 
separation, and their father had the comfort of 
witnessing the prosperity and peace that attended 
their industry and brotherly love. 

Happy is that family in which al) the brothers 
and sisters make it their study to promote each 
other’s good and comfort. If Jesus required us 
to love even our enemies, surely our nearest rela- 
tives should be loved. If the love of Christ con- 
strain our hearts, surely it will make us love one 
another. If fellow Christians are exhorted, ‘‘ Re 


kindly affectioned one to another, with brotherly 
love; in honor preferring one another,” surel 

the children of the same family should manifest 
this lovely spirit. And let the young especially 
notice the words, ‘‘ in honor preferring one anoth- 
er.” Let there be no quarrels who shall be first, 
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or who shall have the best; but let each one fecl 
happy in the happiness of the others, and be will- 
ing even to exercise self-denial to promote this 
object. I am sure, if we learn of Jesus, who was 
meek and lowly in heart, brothers and sisters will 
live together in peace, will bear the vexations and 
trials of life with patience, and be helpers of each 
other’s joy, and shares of cach other’s sorrow. 
“* Let brotherly love continue.” — Youth’s Friend. 











PARENTAL. 











Keep your Children at Home Evenings. 

This you must not fail to do, if you would save 
them from disgrace and ruin. Multitudes of the 
young have been hurried down to ruin by associ- 
ating in the darkness of night with those whose 
company they would be ashamed of in the light of 
day. And if you have noticed, boys in the eve- 
ning are more prone to use profane and indecent 
words. They are removed from the eye of their 
parents, and they feel confident that the passer- 
by will not recoguize them, and thus they practise 
their sins. If it cculd be ascertained correctly 
where most of our abandoned young men received 
their first teachings in the school of vice, we be- 
lieve it would be found at some corner of the 
street or favorite resort during their early days. 
If such be the fact—and who can doubt it?—is it 
not criminal to the souls of your children to permit 
them to go away from your presence at these sea- 
sons? If you would preserve them uncontamina- 
ted by the wicked influence of the profligate, I 
charge you to watch over them every evening of 
the week. Never suffer them to leave the house 
unless you know where they are going, and with 
whom they are to associate Jt would be well for 
those parents who apprehend no evil from permit- 
ting their children to spend their evenings as they 
please, to visit their favorite resort in disguise, 
and hear the soul-chilling language that flows 
from their lips. One opportunity like this would 
be sufficient, we think, to convince them of the 
necessity of keeping them at home. How profita- 
ble would it be for your children to spend their 
evenings in reading or writing; or you might 
take this opportunity to converse with them on 
subjects profitable and interesting. But once get 
them in the habit of staying at home, and they will 
prefer it to any other place. They should prize 
your society more than the suciety of others. For 
our part we cannot conceive how a parent can 
rest in an evening while he is uncertain where his 
children may be. If he loved their souls he would 
be constantly solicitous respecting them, and 
would use all the means in his power to prevent 
their keeping company with those who despise the 
truth and practise sins the most degrading. 

[If any should ask, how can children best be indu- 
ced to pass their evenings at home? We answer, 
encourage a habit of reading, by procuring periodi- 
cals which will interest and profit them. The ex- 
pense of these will he more than counterbalanced in 
the information gained by the children, and the com- 
fort their society will aff-rd to the parents. Periodi- 
cals have the advantage of coming statedly and being 
always new, anil if preserved and bound up, will form 
a Library for future generations. } 





NATURAL HISTORY. 








From the Youth’s Magazine. 
A FISH STORY, STRANGE YET TRUE. 
When I was a lad about twelve years uld, my 
brother Thomas and myself started in a sail-boat 
to go up the Thames in Connecticut. With a 
clear sky and pleasant breeze, we promised our- 
selves a fine sail. Brother was at the helm and I 
was seated about midships, (as a sailor would 
say,) my hands resting on the two sides of the 
boat. We noticed here and there a sturgeon 
leaping up out of the waters several feet, and fall- 
ing back carelessly into his own element, as they 
frequently do in those waters. 
We had proceeded a mile or two on our way, 








when all at once something struck the gail like a 
sudden gust of contrary wind driving the sail 
nearly over on the other side, and a huge sturgeon 
eight feet long, fell into the boat very near me! 
The violence with which he threshed the sides of 
the boat was truly terrific. It seemed as if he 
would dash it to pieces. I would gladly have dis- 
pensed with such company, and accordingly was 
about to help him into his own element. Brother, 
however, interfered, saying he wanted to keep 
him for a show on our return. But nowI thought 
the fish would get out in spite of me, as he leaped 
sometimes almost as high as my head. 

After various attempts to still the fish, endan- 
gering my own limbs at times in the assault, | at 
length got him under a tight seat, and there by 
my blows, and his own threshing he was soon 
bruised to death. 

We exhibited the prize to our neighbors and 
friends; but the fish itself was thought little of, 
compared with the strange circumstance of its ac- 
cidentally leaping into a boat in its play, or as 
some suppose, in its sleep! 

This story no doubt is still fresh in the recollec- 
tion of many in the vicinity of Groton Heieuts; 
but on my own mind the events of that day were 
impressed deeply and indelibly. Often have I 
looked back upon that scene with a feeling of hor- 
ror at the nearness of the danger. But now, I 
love to regard it as the finger of God, which kept 
the unwieldly fish from dropping into my lap, and 
crushing my bones with the violence of the fall, 
and the fury of his blows. 
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Early Recollections of a Foreign Missionary, 
* * * * T had spent most of the vacation in try- 
ing to do good, and as the time for my return to 
Andover drew near, I began to fee] anxious in 
view of a few small debts which | was unable to 
meet at the close of the last term. Not willing to 
ask my brother for additional loans, being already 
considerably indebted, I made my circumstances 
known to a few friends, among whom were two 
ministers, whose ability, had there been a disposi- 
tion, was above the common standard among that 
class of people. I however failed altogether. I 
had scarcely a shilling in the world. I spoke to 
my mother about my situation, not expecting 
funds, but a mother’s sympathy, counsel, and 
blessing. These I received, and on the morning 
of my leaving, she called me into a small room, 
said a few words, and put into my hands a Span- 
ish half dollar—all probably that she had on hand 
at the time; she was much affected, and did not 
come out of the room when I left. As I passed 
by the house of the parish minister, I called by 
request, as the lady wished to send to the deposi- 
tory at Andover for a few tracts. She handed me 
a paper, saying, ‘‘ you will find the directions er - 
closed.” I put the paper in my pocket-book, 
took my leave, and went on. In a large pine 
wood, about twelve miles from home, I opened my 
pocket-book to examine the list of tracts, and to 
see what directions there might be in the paper. 
It contained about six dollars, mostly in bills, and 
the following expressive sentence, ‘‘Please accept 
the enclosed—nothing.”” This was so unexpected 
and so seasonable, that I could look upon it only 
as sent from heaven. I felt myself so unworthy, 
and so absolutely insignificant in the sight of my 
heavenly benefactor, that I gave myself up toa 
flood of tears, nor did the tender and grateful feel- 
ing wear off for many weeks. * * * 
It was Saturday evening. I was sittitig by the 
fire, anticipating the Sabbath, which in Andover 
was always to me a sweet anticipation of heaven: 
This however was to be our season of communion, 
and my finances were such as made it necessary 
to settle a question before the Sabbath came on. 
I had for more than a week been expecting a let- 
ter from a particular friend, and had saved, by 
close economy, just enough to pay the postage. 
It was all J had, or expected to have, for some 





weeks. I had been in the habit of contributin 
something at such seasons; and now the question 
arose, whether I should give my little all and trust 
Providence for my Ictter, or save it for the letter 
expected by Monday’s mail. A_ better heart 
might have settled the question sooner than mine; 
but at length I concluded to enjoy a happy Sab- 
bath, and let Monday take care for itself. I have 
seldom seen a more delightful communion season 
than | enjoyed the next day. On Monday there 
was no letter for me. On Tuesday evening one 
of the brethren, who had been with Professor W, 
to Boston, called at my rocm, and after a very 
pleasant religious conversation, he said tv me as 
he left the reom, ‘‘ Brother , when I was at 
Boston, a lady put into my hands two dollars, re- 
questing me to give it to any one who might need 
it most; and I have the pleasure of handing it 
over to you.” He then left me. I will not dwell 
on my feelings. Suffice it to say I considered it 
as a gift from my Heavenly Father, instead of the 
trifling post office money which I had “laid up in 
store on the first day of the week.”—1 Cor. xvi. 2. 
[ Pastor’s Journal. 
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From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
THE BOY WHO STOLE A GUN, 

Mr. Editor,—Perhaps some of your readers re- 
member what I told them last month about steal- 
ing, and they may recollect the circumstance of 
the Sunday scholar of whom I told them, and who 
is now in the House of Correction at South Bos- 
ton, for taking that which did not belong to him.* 
I believe I did not tell them where he stole from; 
and as one evil way always leads to another, they 
will not perhaps wonder so much at it, when they 
are informed that he had been employed at a THE- 
ATRE, to assist in getting ready the scenes for the 
evening plays, and that it was there that he stole 
them. How hard to stop doing wrong, after hav- 
ing begun! 

Last Thursday afternoon I went over to see 
that boy, and I thought it might be interesting to 
our young friends to hear something about my 
visit. While on my way I could not help thinking 
how foolish a thing it was to steal; nobody ever 
derived any good from it. Even the thief himself, 
who may be makiag his calculations what to do 
with the stolen treasure, after he shall have ob- 
tained it, is doing himself far more harm than the 
good which he imagines he shall receive will ever 
amount to, with regard only to this life; but oh! 
in the world to come! who can tell how much he 
may suffer because of it? If people, if children 
would only look at both sides of the matter, before 
they do wrong, I think that we should have a far 
smaller number of convicts in our ‘‘ State Pris- 
ons” and Houses of Correction than we now have. 

But to return to my visit. In order to see him, 
I was obliged to get a permit from one of the 
Overseers, in Boston. This I obtained, and start- 
ed in an ‘‘ omnibus” for South Boston, which left 
me al the gate of the house. Entering this, I was 
met by a man, the keeper of the gate, who de- 
manded my permit, and having examined it, I 
passed on, down a long winding road, seéing on 
both sides the poor criminals who were there con- 
fined, at work; some ploughing and some digging, 
for they are kept well at work from morning until 
night. After walking some distance, my road 
terminated at a large stone building, with high 
stone steps. Here the keeper whom I first met 
told me I should find the boy. He was not then 
in his cell, (for the prisoners have all a separate 
cell, where they are kept when in the house,) but 
I was directed where I might find him. As soon 
as he saw me, he hung his head, ashamed I doubt 
not to see me, and I hope sorry that he had ever 
done that wicked thing that had brought him there. 
Oh! I thought, how much better to do right at 
home, with parents and friends, than to do wrong, 





* Published in the Companion of June 16, under the head 
ss Thou shalt not Steal.’’ 
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and have to labor hard with other wicked men| 
and bovs because of it. I hope such will never 
be the case with any who read this. 
how he spent his time when alone in his room, 
and whether he had thought of his sin since he 
had been there; he said that he tried to pray 
night and morning, that God would forgive him; 
that he was sorry he had done so; and when he 
got out, he meant never to do wrong again. I 
asked him if he re d any thing: he told’ me that 
he had a Bible which he read on the Sabbath, 
though he could not read very well; but he had 
no time to read on other days, as he was kept at 
work from five in the morning until evening, rest- 
ing only long enough to eat, and that he often 
thought of the Sabbath school. How I wish that 
he had remembered its instructions; then he 
would never have been where he is now. There 
were several others working with him, all guilty 
of some crime, for which they are now receiving 
the punishment which the laws of man inflict: but 
if not repented of before God, those sins will at 
some future day endure the penalty of his broken 
laws. 

The overseers of these prisoners told me that 
there were, if I am not mistaken, (I hope I am,) 
over tro hundred in thut one house, the House of 
Correction, besides those in the ‘‘ House of Re- 
formation.” Oh how foolish to sin! for we may 
be sure our sins will find us out.” 

Now, dear children, I have told you about this 
“boy, that he might be a warning to you, never to 
** yield to the first temptation;” and that you may 
not do this, let me tell ycu one good rule that was 
told to me some years ago; it is this; always think 
before doing anything, whether, though it may not 
do positive harm, to you or to others, it will do any 
good? and if not, be unwilling to do it, and you 
will be pretty sure not to go to the House of Cor- 
rection for crime. E. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Mental and Moral Cultivation on Boston Com- 
mon.—No. 1. 

How did Adam employ himself in Paradise? 
Doubtless it was his highest pleasure and sweetest 
employment, to glean matter of instruction to him- 
self, and praise to his Makerg from every object 
around him. Why may not this be done on Boston 
Common? 

There once lived a man on earth to whom the ma- 
terial universe was a Bible, and every object a text 
from which he drew the most convincing arguments, 
the most instructive lessons, and the most striking il- 
lustrations. Why may not this be done on Boston 
Common? 

Why may not Boston Common serve the double 
purpose of invigorating the body, and enriching the 
mind and heart? 

If there are tongues in the trees, sermons in the 
stones und good in every thing on Boston Common, 
then, why not be benefited by them? 


Written for the Youth's Companion. 
Influence of Sabbath Schools, 

A-few yenrs ago a minister in Massachusetts, said 
he was confident that every individual who was in 
his first Sabbath school was then a member of his 
church, and that while some, during a recent revival 
were hopefully converted from every other house in 
the vicinity, one large family of children, whose 
father (a member of the church) refused to let them 


attend the Sabbath school, snying he “could give in- 


struction enough at home,” was passed by without a 
single trophy of renewing grace. 


An Infant Preacher. 


’ A little boy in New York, only four years old, who 
had attended the Sabbath school, on his sick and dy- 
jing bed became a preacher of righteousness, and the 


instrument of his mother’s conversion. 
first he was a sinner in the Sabbath school. 


we cannot go to heaven when we die. 


mother.” 


He learned | child.” 


Just be- | alarmed respecting herself, prayed to G 
j } h : F arse ‘ od fi 
fore he died he said to his mother, I have heard in ? al yp seta, aed 


the Sabbath school that we must have new hearts or 
Now mother, 
Jam a going to die; [must pray for a new heart.” 
She replied, * and you will pray, my dear, for your 

*O no,” he said, “I have but a short time 


words of this infant preacher so deeply impressed the 
mother,that she found no rest, vor peace, till by faith 


Do you Pray, Pa? 


mother (a teacher in the Sabbath school,) but an in- 
fluential Universalist for a father, coming one day 
from her mother’s closet said to her father—‘* Do 
you pray, Pa? Pa, why do you not pray? Ma prays, 
and prays for you too, and cries for you—do Pa pray 
and pray for me.” [\“*This,” said the now converted 
father, was #n arrow that pierced me, and made 
me halt, enquire and seek my saviour.’ 


Important Testimony. 
An infidel. father once testified that his children 
when brought under the influence of religious in- 
struction were better children, more dutiful and affee- 
tionate to their parents, aud more peaceable among 
themselves? 
A few years ago one of the Justices of the Police 
court in Boston, stated in a public meeting of the 
Sabbath School Society, that “there are more juve- 
nile delinquents brought before that court on Monday 
than on any other day in the week, and that he was 
happy to say that no Sabbath school scholar was ever 
found among this number.” 
66 Remember the Sabbath Day, to Keep it Holy.” 
A man in H—, N. H. said he did not mean to lose 
one Sabbath, but should work ason other days. His 
last work was on that day. Having picked apples 
all day on the Sabbath, on Monday he was taken sick 
and soon died. Another man in the same town had 
a field of rye, and fearing rain, he yoked up his team 
and got it all in on the Sabbath. Soon the lightning 
set the barn on fire, and the rye and all were con- 
sumed, 

Youthful Piety. 
Besa, (one of the early Christian fathers) says in 
his will—*‘I bless thee, O God, for many things; but 
especially that I gave myself up to thee at the early 
age of sixteen.” 
A Happy Death. 

An eminent Christian, who recently died in Boston, 
just before leaving the world, exclaimed,—* O how 
sweet is the reflection that when I was young, and 
all the world radiant before me, I gave myself to 
Christ. I have no fear of death, I have notie! I 
have no tie!” 


Meet me in Heaven. 
The pleasing effects of Sabbath school instruction 
were remarkably witnessed in a little boy of six years 
of age who died not long since. The circumstances 
in this case show that where the heart is given to 
Gop, a benevolent and diffusive charity follows of 
course. ‘* This boy was beloved by all his associ- 
ates. He took a lively interest inthe Sabbath school, 
and cheerfully, and with much intelligence, perform- 
ed its duties. A week before he died, he said, ‘I 
shan’t live, I shall die and go to Heaven;’ and more 
than once remarked, he would ‘ rather die and go to 
the Saviour than even to remain with his dear pa- 
rents.’ Shortly before his death he was asked what 
should be done with his money. ‘Shall we give part 
of it to Mr. P. to carry to the heathen?’ ‘ Yes,’ said 
he. ‘How much? asked his friends. ‘ Aux,’ he 
replied, with emphasis. ALL was twelve dollars. 
Probably this is the first example, in modern times, 
of such a legacy to missions from a child of six years! 
As this little boy was just leaving the world, and bid- 
ding acalm farewell to dear Father, and Mother, and 
friends, saying, ‘ Meet me in Heaven,’ the example of 
Stephen was referred to, and he immediately exelaim- 
ed, ‘Lorp Jesus receive my spirit.’ In a short time 
he breathed his last, and there can be no doubt but 
the prayer was answered.” 


Interesting Conversion. 

A child eight or nine years old, said to her impeni- 
tent mother one evening, ‘ Mother, do you believe 
the Bible?” The mother said, “ yes, my child, I be- 
lieve the Bible.” ‘* Well,” continued the little girl, 
** Mother, do you pray to God every night?” “ You 
may well think,” said the mother, when relating this 
to the church session, “ you may well think how I 
felt, to have such a question asked me by such a 
The mother was led to reflect, became 


surrendered herself to the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
soon rejoiced in hope. She now not only believes, 
but reads and obeys her Bible; prays to God every 
night with and for her children, and has recently 
joined the church of Christ, p 














to pray, and you must pray for yourself.” ‘The!in the summer of 1836. 








The above occurred in the town of S—, N. Y., 





Addresses to Sabbath Scholars. 
At the Merrimack Conference, which met at Dun- 


- jshe embraced the Saviour of sinuers. -D. | barton, N. H. June 28th. Rev. Mr. Bird, of the Sy- 
I asked him rian Mission, addressed the Sabbath school ane 


. . : : : ected. Mr. B. related an anecdote of a boy whom 
e girl, six or seven years old, having a pious collec or A ge: y 

A little girl y , ge P he asked, if he loved Christ. 

said the boy, and ran away in a fright. 


* Dou’t know him,” 


He asked another boy if he prayed. ‘ Yes.” 'To 
whom do you pray? **'To Mary.” He was a Catholic. 
Rev. Mr. Willey, Secretary of N. H. Missionary 


Society, made some remarks and gave some interest- 


ing facts. A lawyer when a ehild was taught the 


catechism; when grown up, the question came with 


power, * What is the chief end of man?” and he ob- 
tained no rest until he had resigned himself in sub- 
mission to the government of his Creator. 

Mr. W. stated that in Sabbath schools in Strafford 
County, there had-been 81 conversions reported in 
the Sabbath schools. ‘:, N. H. Observer. 


quam ee erecn: 
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THE FATHER TO HIS MOTHERLESS CHILDREN. 


Come gather closer to my side, 
My little smitten flock, 
And IJ will tell of him who brought 
Pure water from the rock: 
Who boldly led God’s people forth 
From Egypt's wrath and guile, 
And once a cradled babe did float 
All helpless on the Nile. 
You’re weary, precious ones, your eyes 
Are wandering far and wide; 
Think ye of her who knew so well 
Your tender thoughts to guide? 
Who could to wisdom’s sacred lore 
Your fixed attention claim? 
Ah! never from your hearts erase 
That blessed mother’s name. 
*Tis time to sing yourrevening hymn, 
My youngest infant dove; 
Come, press thy velvet cheek to mine, 
And learn the lay of love: 
My sheltering arms can clasp you all, 
My poor deserted throng; 
Cling as you used to cling to her 
Who sings the angel’s song. 
Begin, sweet birds, the accustomed strain, 
Come, warble Joud and clear; 
Alas, alas, you’re weeping all, 
You’re sobbing in my ear: 
Good night: go, say the prayer she taught, 
Beside your little bed, 
The lips that used to bless you there, 
Are silent with the dead. 
A father’s hand your course may guide 
Amid the thorns of life, 
His care protect those shrinking plants 
That dread the storms of strife: 
But who, upon your infant hearts, 
Shall like that mother write? 
Who touch the strings that rule the soul? 
Dear smitten flock, good night! L.H.S. 
ES CNT! 
THE BUTTERFLY TO THE ROSE.* 
By Dr. T. A. Worratu. 


Daughter of fragrance, 
Perfuming the bower; 
Throne of the dew-drop 
Sweet child of an hour! 
My couch is thy bosom, 
When sleep crowns the night; 
Thy odor my banquet, 
When day springs to light! 
Queen of the Garden, 
I’ve search’d the parterre; 
For a flow’ret as fragrant, 
A blossom as fair: 
With beauty as brilliant, 
Spring’s glory is thine; 
From the Daughters of Flora, 
I’ve chosen thee mine! 
Emblem of purity, 
Mirror of truth; 
Who would not love thee, 
Bright symbol of Youth! 
Type of the beautiful, 
Star of the breast; 
Thy sweetness my life, 
And thy bosom my rest! 
* Suggested by a Seal, representing a Butterfly hovering 
over a Rose, encircled by the motto—‘ Thy sweetness is my 





life.’ . 
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